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OREGON EMP;X)YtR SURVEY 
^ ^ EKECUTIVE SUMMARY 



' Purposed for the Study 

Durin9 the summer .and £^ll>o£ 1983/ the Northwest Re9ional Educational 

» 

Laboratory (NyjTHBL) conducted a statewide study of employer attitudes. ^ This 
0tudy was funded by the Oregon Department of Education to det^traine * * 
employer: (1) attitudes toward vocational education and employment and 
training pro9c*am3, (2) training needs, and (3) willingness ta work with 
scWbols in improving vocational education. Perceptions of vocational' 
educatioj) were gathered (or secondary/ postsecondary and private school 
programs. 

Employer^ 'Surveyed ' . " , * 

Previou;6 studies have focused only on employer^ ratings of specific . 

vocational education completers Vhom they hired, ^n contrast/ this study 

Involved interviews with the ten largest companies in Oregon and a mailed 

Survey to a random sample of approximately" 1/500 employers and to 140 

employers who were nominated' by community colleges throughout the state'as 
* 

employing the largest number of vocational education completers*^ 
Personal interviews were completed on site by NHREL staff with 

personnel officers and with supervisors in eight of Oregon's ten largest 

companies. They included financial institutions/ utility ccMopanieS/ tlife ' 

wood products industry and electronics firms. 

An Oregon Business Survey wa^ mailed a sample of 1,547 employers 

throughout the state and 314 (S3 percent) were returned as useable data. 

The Sampling of these employers and mailing out of these booklets were 

performed by the Oregc^^ Employment Division* Employer yunits were sampled ^ 

by size/ standard^industrial class^ica^tion of the firm/ and geographic 

/ ■ * - 

region of the. state. Seventy-six percent of the surveys were completed by 
company executives/ nine pe'rcent^by supervisors ^nd tthe remainder l,eft 
their title blank or indicated "other.* Twenty-three percent of the 
employers r^urning their survey represented firms employing 1 to 9 people/ 
30 percent had 10 to 49 people/ 25 percertt ha(i 50 jtQ 249 people/ and 19 
percent had 2^0 or more employees* 



The l^rgestr categoQ^ of employers were* services (21 percent) / vholesale 
and retail ^^de. (IS.percenti)-, jovernment. (13 percent) and mant/f acturing ^ 
(11 percent). «R«giona.of the statetwere represBBted in proportion t© the 
nutob§r of ^companies in each region. " ' / ^ ' 

A draft;, employer Interview, guidfe and the mail questionnaire we;:e. 

developed by NWREL after a car^^ul r«^iew of previous employer studies by^ 

'a 4* >■ , * * * 

other researchers. The^<3raf ts .were reviewed bsf the Oregqa Department .of 

Education and a project steering Comrtittee^ Tnis com^iittee consisted^of 

representatives from' business and industry^ community ^colleges, high school 
■ \ ^ * . ^ ' ' ^ V * ' - 

vocational prograjnsy employment'* andjbraining programs, the state 

le^slature, -Oregon Departinent of Education, the Economic Development . 

Council,^ and the Stat^ Employment and' Training Coordin^ing Council. 

Bec^se the results of this stijidy have implications for many groups. in 

Oregbn, it was important to have broad* representation on this comJiittee. -A 

revved copy of th^ instrument^ was ^ffieri.*pilot-te3ted with a grou'p of 

employers in the Portland and Salem areas ahd £inal qopy was printed at 

NWRS.. ' ■ . " . 

E^loyer Interview Findings ' , vv " ■ 

A summary of personal interview fi^ndings with representatives 6t eight 

of Oregon's ten largest com^)afiles is 'shown in the, statements belov.x 

o -anployees receiving hi^gh school and/or postsecondary vocational 
" training in specific job related skiJLls were generally ooted 
- proficient in these- areas. 

o Because of Oregon's recent weak economic condition, most Companies 
4 hired far fewer entry level workers than in past year-s. 

o Except for high technology firms, most employers were nbt^ sure which 
employees had participated in vocational education programs-."^ 

o anployer expectations for entry level workers differed depending on 
y whether employees were considered temporary (as in some Svervice 
based firms) or permanent (as In some manufacturing firms). - 

, o ■ Employers were most satisfied with new employees'who had*^^46e^ional 
training .from community coll^qi^s and apprenticeship^ progi^s and 
less so with employees who hao^ trailing from high schoolflf||nd , 
private vocational schools. ' . 

o New vocationally trained employees came primarily from th^e business 
and office area- and from the technical area. 



Common c^roblems of n^w employ^^s' were noted, especially ih their* 
performance in basic sjcills (pcirticularly oral an<^ wi^itten ^ 
communications} , "wor-^ habits, c,nd a l^ck jDf understanding abbiit the. 
'world of biisinftss*' Al^o mentioned was the lacjc, of^^bility to 
'think" and \sal^re problems. ! ' . ' ^ ' 

■ m » ■ ^ 

Qnployers felt vocational students needed additione^l training in;.— 
' computer literacy, preparation for . li*felong learning/ better 
understanding of how business, operates, ' basic economics, basic 
written and o^jta^^ CobEmunic^tlon^.s^cills, and the ai>ility to budget 
' time effectively, • ■ J. ^ 

Qnployer QuestlonnaiiU Findings^ j ^ 

Bere is a sunnparyy of the mailed survey findings from|a random sample of 
814 Oregon employers* < ' ' ^ ^ ^ i 

o When as^ed about^ problems noticed in mai]^ new employees about half 
of the employers indicated l^cjc of acceptable work, habit's, A 
^ quarter or- more o^ the employers mentioned 'lacic of job sicills and, 
knowledge, inadequate writing sjcills, excessive tardiness and 
absenteeism, amd lack of work experience* i ^ - ' . 

o Of the employers responding, only a third considered themselyes 
familiar\with voc^tidnal progreuns, 

o' Only a quartet of the employers reported hiring people from 
\ - vocational and training ■progi:ams in the past thr^e.;.yeard and only^ 
eight percent reported h'ir\ng private vocational sahool completers, 

. o Approximately 20 percent of the' employers fe^t qua^i^ied to^ rate the 
technical slcills, work^attitude an4 wgr^ quality of employees who 
had completed vocational and tr^^ining programs* ^ Vocational 
completers from community collegea and froil^^^vate vocational 
schools were rated highest, followed by high, school yo<;;a tiohal ' 
^ education .and then employment^nd training 'pfogifams« Ov^r 80 

percent of the community college and pr ivate^vocational sc]v>ol 
^completers were considered to have* good or very good woric attitude. 
Sixty five percent of the high school vocational cbmpleters^and 56 
\ percent of the employment and training program completers were .ca.ted 
good or very good in woric attitude,. ■ V ' ■ y ^ 

o At leasV 65 ^rcent of employers ^It that ilndividOals who do oot go 
''on to college should have mar^etablje skills arid that older worJc^rs 
should have ao^ss to training for entry .or reentr^ into the job 
market.^t ■ i . 



K third of the employer^ stated their companies are currently 
providing vocational students with wcitk exper^ience and at least 20 
percedt were serving on advisory committees and recommending what to 
teach jin vocStional^courses, .At least. a third'of the employers 
indicajted.a willingness to serve' on advisory committees, recommend 
what to teach in vocational cbui^Aes, and suggest new vocational^. 



courses 

< 



The nujnber of employers willing to wor^ with the schools was greater 
than the number qjurrently doing so in 16 out of .17 ways listed on 
the survey. The^xception is willingness to provide equipment 'and 
materials. Some employers felt tax incentives in Oregon are needed 
to endourage rem£)loyers^|^ ma^e donations of new equipment. 

Areas where there were at least twice the numtper of employers 
willing tp support vocational education than were currently doing so 
were** recommending equipment and inatefials to be used , 'reporting 
eibploymen^ status aod j6b performance of vocational completers, 
helping to select new vocational teachers, and releasing employees 
to teach vocational courses. These would seem to be fruitfu^L areas 
for educators to take greater advantage of the private sector^s 
offer to help. 

C ' - ■ 

When asked in an op^-ended question to identify specific curriculum 
tropics they i^ould' lljce to see added to vocational education the top 
^three responses were: basic s^i^ls , 'computer literacy and wor^ 
values. This patter^ waa repeated -regardless^f whether employers 
were responding in tex^^of training for new employees they might 
consider hiring or ^he^ as^e.d in te^ms of their ' fompany* s existing 
epploy^es. * . ' ^ ' 

Employers were as^ed to write down their suggestions for improving 
vocational education, fflajor themes reflected were for vocational 
educators to improve communications, wi th business people and listen 
to thejir training , needs, increase public awareness of vocational 
programs, and improve basic skills and wot^k attitudes of students. 

No significant differences were found in overall rating of employees 
with previous vocational training when analyzed by company size,- 
standard indi^trial classification or geograpi^ic area of the state 
with one exception. £mployer*s in some geographic areas rated 
community college vocational cpmpleters more highly^ than did, 
employers in other geographic areas. 

NO significant differences were found in employer lutings of the 
' currentness of the vocational or training program courses when 
analyzed by company size, standard industrial classification, or 
region of the state with one exception; vocational ^ourses at the 
community college level were rated as significantly moije up^to--date 
by Companies with 50 or more employees th^n by smalleV dotopanies. r 
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:>nclusions and Recommendations * ' \ 

The ^wi'llAgness o£ vocational ^d' training prograia staff to' work with 
isiness people may be one of the best kept secrets not only^ in Oregon but 
in t^e r6st of the country. The results of this study highlight the need 

.bfet te c , cdhtmunicat ions and suggest some concrete .areas where the' 
business community is willing to pitch in. Becommendations *frpin ^this study 
are focused on four groups: (1) v-ccation^l and -training^admiivistratojrSj 
(2) employers, (3) legisl^ors, "and (4) vocational researchers. 
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INTRODUCTION 

V 

In planning or modifying vocational education and training programs/ 
educators/ legislators/ employers and the commOnj^ty must be informed abbut 
and responsive to changes In the political and economic climate* In Oregon 
the Department of Education identified a need to deteri^^ne: ''(1) employ^pr 
perceptions of the quality of existing;. vocational and .training progr^s and 
of the adequacy of preparation of studenjts being trained; (2) the types of 
current and desired employer participation in vocational education/ and 

employer perceptions of deficiencies noted in a^. substantial number of 
n^w employees in their busine^^s. This report describes the prod^ures^ ^ 
used and findings r^iJlting from a study designee^ to address these issues. 

Several limitaj^ions in previous studies ^of ei3|>loyer views on vocational 

edubat/lon have been noted and an attempt made to correct these in the 

I . 

present study. ptjevioQs studies have generally focused otv only one or two 
delivery strategies for programs and thus did not ^Ilow a comparison of 
employer pei^^^tions across variousi deiivery strategies. In the present 
^tudy, our steering committee felt it important that we examine vocational 
training provided through high schools, cojnmunity colleges/ private 
vocational schools/ and^ employment and 'training programs* Thus, we looked 
at all four delivery strategies* ' ' ^ 

Another limitatioh in some previous studies has been to ^Mrvey only 
tho^e employers whose vocationally trained employeesgave peri a^^ sion foe ^ 
survey participation due to legal implications. A positive bias may be 
built into such responses because student who felt he or she had not 
performed well would be unlijjj&ly to allow ar^ employet to be contacted. 
Thi4 study avoided guch ^ bias ty sti?yeying a stratified random sample, of 
employers throughout the state. ' ^ ^ 

K third limittfttion of employer surveys, which are intended to jreacb a 
cross^secti^on of employers througMiwK^a state^is the pcobl^m of identifying 
a Valid and current data base organized by size of company an^ 

ftandard industrial <^assif ication (J^C) The most complete listing oi 
employers is the of f icial^V but confidential/ record maintained by the 
^/'bregon. Employment Division. This reQotId is based or\ ail employer^ from 
whom unemployment insurance^'is collected and includes government igencie's/^ 
nonprofit Organizations and the self-^employed . in-order to us€ such a 
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listing without violating confidentiality requirements, we qontracted with 
the 0re9on Employnient cavisibn. to draw the stratified random seudple 
(described^in the methodology section), to inail out the sut^veys and ^ ^ 
follow-up mailings, to bollect th^ responses and^ to' prepare a data^tape 
that did not reveal /the names qf any employers surveyed. 
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* METHODOLOGY . " ■ 

^ ( / - . ^ 

■ . . " ■ ^ ^ " ^ '* 

r 

Stufly Limitations ^ 

J- 

^ Alt^ouijh we were able to avoid '^ome problems eifcountered in earlier 

employer surveys, We encountered our own set of limitations. A number of 
respondents had difficulty completing the^survey either because they were 
unfamiliar with vocational education or because they ^ere unclear about 
whic'h of their employees Had received vocational training and which had 
■not. However, these observations themselves were important because they 
indicated a general lack of awareness about vocational je<3ucation 
programs. 

Despite a postcard follow-^up andT) a^second mailing of the survey, to 

^ nonrespondents, the overall response rate to the sucvey was only 53- 

#' , 

percent. Limited tjlme afid resources prevented the Employment Division 
from conducting telephone calls to a sample of nonresppndents to 
determine their reasons for not responding. In written comments and 
telephone calls received from employers, howeVer , the mo^t frequently 
stated reasons for not. responding were either that their businesses hired 
no vocationally traine^J-people or that they were not familiar with 
vocational education. 

The limitations of mail surveys were balanced in this study with 
personal on-site interviews by staff, from the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NWHEL) with personnel officials and fn*-line 
supervisoi^s in the 10 largest cogtpanies in Oregon^ The findings- from 
these interviews are reported latd^ in this report. ^ ^ ' * 

Research Mfethods ^ * , 

Thi^ study was conducted by the Northwest Regional Educational 
'Laboratory under a contract with' the Washington County Education Service 
District' and the Oregon Department of Education. The desig^called for a 
mailed survey and personal, interviews with the 10 largest companies in 
Oregon> 'Phe Oregon Employer survey was mailed to a random sample of 
dpprmjjnately 1,S00 employers throughout the state proportionately 
, stVa^tified by Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) ^ by size of 
companyand by 16 geographic regions of the 'state (corresponding to 
comihunity college boundaries) * The Oregon Employment Division was ^ 
contracted ■ to use their current records for drawing the sample 
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proportionately to the total population of 67/000 e^jiployer units witbin 
the state. To preserve confidentiality of the records/ the Employment* 
Division also mailed and collected cof^leted responses. 

In addition to the randomly-saiopled einployer unitS/, 140 additional 
employers wece surveyed. Jhese companies were nominated by the community 
college^ throughout the state as employing the largest number of people 
completing vocational education programs, dominations were received f^om 
each of the community colleges. This ^st Qf ^40 employers was checked 
against the random-* sample list to avoid duplication of ^mailings. 

Because 10 companies in Oregon employ a t6tal of over 55/000 people/ 
.it was determined that personal Interviews with both the personnel 
of ficials 'an<j Supervisors in ea^h company A^ere important to^the^ study. . 
All 10-companies were contacted/ by letter and teleph<%e. \^ 

Drafts of the Oregon Employer Survey and inti^r^iew^guide were 
developed by >IWREL and reviewed by the Oregpn Department of Eiiucation and 
a project steering committee. The steermg committee included 
representatives from business and industry"/ community colleges/ high 
school vo<vitional progtams/ employment and training programs/ t^e state * 
legislature/ the Oregon Department of Education/ %he Oregon Occupational' 
Information Coordinating CPuncil/ the State .Adyisory Council for 
Vocational BdM^cation/ ^th& Economic Development Council and the State 
Employment' ^d Trair\ing Coordinating Council^ Because the tesults of^ 
this *3tudy haye implit^tidns for many gr<^s in Oregon/ it was important 
to have broad representation on this steering committee. The committee 
also reviewed dr^ft findir^s and made recommendations. * 

The revised mail. survey and inter^^ew guide were pilot-tested with 
six employers ^nd final correction^ were then made^* The surveys were 
printed by NWREL and mailed Jtjy the Oregon Employment Division. The 
Initial mailed survey was accompanied by a cov^r letter ^from the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. About a month a^ter the first 
mailing/ a rei|ii^nder Dostcard ^as mailed to firms which had not 
responded. This pf^tcard gave employers a KWREL , telephone number to call. 

2ey had problems or questions completing^ the survey. About 20 
yers calJled. Some indicated they had never received the original 
surv ey? o thers .indicated they had not hired employees in several years. 



Related Studies '\ , ■ ' " 

— . ■ - J 

* J Findings from a nuniber^of other studies drempioyer perceptions of . 
y^atioi>al education were considered in the de^^gn c^.the Oregon .Employer 
.Survey. In comparing ' employer ratings of higt^school and postsec9ndary 
wcational education*, a qational sample^of manufacturers (Nunez and 
Russell 1982a) and state legislators' (Nunez and Russell 19d2b) gave ' 
higherj^rades to postsetiondary graduates. This rating probabl^ reflects 
the ^eater, maturity level of, postsecondary students and the higher skill 
level generally provided by training. A major portion of the general 
pu^bllc (86* percent) and school board samples (77 percent) endorsed the 

' E'roV^isibn of vocational programs in schools (Nunez and Russell 1983) • 
-The s^tudy by Nunez and Russell (1983) of the types of collaboration 

^ provided hy manufacturers indicated that providing work experiences for 
vocational students is most frequently practiced (21 percent). * 
Manufacturers' willingness t6 engage in collaborative activities with 

* schools^, far surpassed reported actual involvement. The researchers 
/concluded that "vocational education has room to benefit by becoming more 

actively involved with state legislators and manufacturers." 

Both the survey of 'manufacturers^ and legislators indicated a need for. 

vocationalv education to improve "by emphasizing basic skills at both the 
I ^condary anST^stsecondary levels/ by providing work experience for 

students at the postse.conda^ level/ and by ensuring that noncollege 

bpund students have access ib vocfitional education. Manufacturers ' * 
^reaffirmed their belief in the importance of employability skills 
^ Gaining at the high school. Agreement was also high for increasing 

VQcatio'nalr courses at the postsecondary level/ involving em(»loyers in the 

evflluaJtiooT of training/ and insuring Ibhat adults have access to training 

for 5ob re-entry." (Nunez 1983/ p. 7.) 

Information about ways to improve vocational education was provided by 
the purvey o£ manufacturers and state legislators. 'Among the most often 
reported suggestions were: 4 \ 

^ : 

I o J^nvolve Employers in the planning/ developments and^ evaluation of 
vocatiOnar education 

o" stress the'teaching of basics (reading* writing and arithmetic) 
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o Teach both employability and occupational skills 

C Provide wock experience as a pact of vocational education ' r 

v ^pdat6 vocational programs (McCaslin, 1982/ p. 12) " 

A 1981 nEttopolitan Portland labor surVey of over 1,300 empoyers 
focused exclusively 'on ^ent^y-level* positiCAs* Findings from this 
study included ^ thati - . ^ 

6 Workers .in larger firms have significantly *more access ~to training 
opportunities than do. .those 'in smaller ones 

_ o' Pew businesses mentioned either CETA or the community colleges as 
a source of "entry- lei^el job applicants 

I ! . 

o^ Only 2S percent of the fitms had worked with CETA and 31 percent 
— ' had woifked* wi'th community colleges in tralalng and/or placement 

o Deficiencies noted by> employers most often in job applicants were 
^ in personal behavior '(3& percent) ^ specific skills (19 percent) ^ 
basic skills (18 percent) and lack of experience (11 percent) 

f A study of employer attitudes toward high school vocational education 
yas conducted by NWHEL for the Chehalis, >fashingtoh School District 
(McClure and Owens^ 193^) « Soployers completing the surve^ generally 
represedte^ smaller companies employing fewer tha^i 50 people. The^ 
majority of employers felt unable to rate the performance of high school 
vocational completers or the features of the t^gh school vocational 

^education program, ^ployer suggestions for improving vocational 
education included -closer contact between t^e schoo^^and business; 

.^better communication about what vocational education is doing^; providing 
on-the-job t^rainincr for s^j^idaats; increasing awareness of the world o^L^ 
work; holding a job fair and improving students* mathematics, 

^ commMnication and petuaanship skills * (Page C-1) . 

The 14th Annual Report of the Oregon State Advisory Council for 

'Career and Vocational Education, (SACCVB) published in December 1983^ 
contains a summary of 15 fcrums held by SACCVB throughout Oregon. These 
forams were attended by 1,275 people, 570 of whom were f^om business. 
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industry and labor « Their stunmary includd^ three pc>int$ which a^e also' 
reflected in this employer stu^y-- " ' 

o Business is interested in helplng^the educational system change to 
meet the emerging needs ^ 

o Vocational teachers need bo continually up^at^ their skills, and 
^ this is one area' where business can^provide invaluable assistance 

o How can schools help students develop, a better *'work ^thic** was a 
constantly rectfrring discussion topic (p. 21) 

In a recent survey of a saippl% of 172 firms in the Los Angeles area, 
Wilms (1984) found minimum requirements for, hiring called for: less. . 
education than a high school diploma (in 34 perc^ent of theT cases), a high 
school diploma (34 percent), work experience Pnly (19 percent), and a 
postsecondary credenlilal (ift 9 percent). The most important factors in 
job success, in the opinion of these employers, were good work habits and 
^attitudes (63 percent), technical job skills .(23 percent) and linguistic 
and computational abilities (14 percent), . , . 

Wilms ma^^s three recommendations for vocational educatior^* First, 
secondary vocational education should be reformed away from specific 
skills training toward bridging. the gap between theory and practice. 
Secondly, he suggests that employer- based skills training programs be 
created* Finally^ he proposes that more atti^nbion be paid to ^e needs 
of small firms for workers with specialized skills* 

In 1983, the Advisory Council 'for Technical Voca^tional Education in 
Texas completed a statewide survey of employer^ (ACTVB, 1983)* Employer^ 
were asked to rate the importance of education, training, attitudes, 
etc*, to the acceptance or rejection of job apEjJLicants and to indicate, 
areas ih which iraprovei^ent is needed* They received 1,143 responses back 
from 5,000 surveys that were mailed* Reasons for rejecting job 
applicants Keret (1) history of job-hopping, (2) lack of job related 
skills, (3) incomplete or poorly filled out job\application form/ ^ 
(4) little or no work experience, and (5) health record* 

The Texas employers felt vocational preparation programs would help 
students improve in:' speaking and writing effectively, work habits, 
concern for productivity, dependability, and ability to read and apply 
printed matter required for the job* - ^ 
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1*116 findings f rom , tbis s^tudy are discussed in the Itwo follovrang. 
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sections: (Ij the interviews wi 
(2) the. mail survey findings. 

Interviews 



the Oregon's largest einployerE a;^'^ 



... r/v..,, _ . 

NWREL Staff completed interviews "With eight of the ten largest companies 

in Oregon* The identification of those companies was based on records ^ 

•maintained by the t>tegon^ Qoployment Division. The ^Division sent letters 
to each company ^xplairiing the purpose of the study and reqi^es^ing - t- 
permission to release^ coinpany names to HWRH* in orde^^o schedule 
interviews. The eidht {f^panies^i^cluded in the study included finamcial 
institutions, utility companies, 'wood^products industry organizations and 
e^^tronics^ firms. Two companies were not included in the study: one' 

-did not have a^centrallz^ approach for hiring emj^loyees and the other 

^preferred noV to be inclu^ieSs^ in tbe^^rvey^ Data iruthis report are 
based on iflfterviews with eight executives^or personnei'of f icers and nine 
supervisors . (one company h^gKi^Jbta ^u^rvisors they felt should be included 
in the study) * ' * . ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

AXi intervjiews-wer^ conducteJPon Bite at^copipany of f ices. Each 
interview lasted approximately on'e ^lir ; ^.^^stions were desired to ^ 
-solicit information about the number of vo«rcional^-^ucation'^ pi^ogra^ 

.completers the company had hired in the past three years, the general 
levels of satisfac^tion with vocational education program completers ^'^^ 

'and soipe overall perceptions about how vocational education and business 
might work* together in t^e future. * 

Personnel officers or company ex^eotjLves were asked to respond to the 

questions on behalf of the entire organization or at least for that part 
of the fompany for which they had'^responsibilityi Supervisors were a&K^d^ 
.to respond to the questions based only on the unit or division for whi^ch 
they had responsibility. ' 
Results ■ , ' ' 

H A number Qf factors which affected the results of the Oregon ^ployer 
Siirvey are importamt to note. Most Importantly/ the poor condition of 
Oregon's economy fot the past three years has severely limited fiiring by 
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p^^e§ are geneij:;w.ly Ai^#JfV^^ thd^ »3sitiona^- ; T/^t^^ 

^/tvCr Secondly, most of'tlie eMloy^Mii; i^^i^^yie^ hot maintain reHc:,Q5;<3s ^ ^ 

iit whether or not JhTOtr^' efliployee^ -partictp^ & vocs^^ictial education . 

program prior to htiri60^ Thej?¥jXy ^xcep^tion w^.in the^higivr^ebhnojj^y ^ - 
/' firms where many teci\l^^iir55;;§iJ^"pire^ directljjL^^oa y<^ education \. \^ 

J ^ ' programs at coiraUD^'J^y^^lle^^o^^ fouir-year in'^^ttutioas. Because j ; i^.^^/ 



employers often llinc^^^Mh4 empioyeeR have'hatf vocational , ; . ' " \. 

education ^^iraiDiiig^; n^&bl^r^^^rovi^ed in response^|:o HWKED*^,s\ . ; 
questioning ^wel^^^tSypi'dally isstimat^V;, 



£il>alIyi.,^kete^^lfe.4JfS^i?^ in the expectations of ^npXoyers ^or 
^try ,iily^l;:e?nplxiJi^ J^r e»iipi0^, employers in the retaiiu^]^e^ / / ^ 
budlpkss. Ufi/aiatt^^ individuals ,asj clerks, etc., 00 a p^t^^^f^^is'*.^ 



Han? ol^.^^e . ^pproy'$e> 4re high schbol "student>..who ars cpl£^'<$e^aund, 



. ^pr coll^fi. stud4&,fea^v^*^ artoire^rninfl.money to stay tn sqncJi?!. thi^sfe 
„ aiy^d^ts ^r6 .tf€^^?^ai|^, ^rKicf^^ ificome^ not for, career"^d^velopme^t. ^; 



empl^^ee rankaKconaequentA^iT^t^^ oroploy&e^"p6rforii^nce ^!|*f|^^r 

in's^i^l^ r^S^ct^^ firms. ^ "^v 

' Tne results of these interviews aire^^escribed in the following 
pages. The resgonses^of the executives and B^rsonnel officers hav^b^ep 
separated from thc^^'^of the supervisors for analysis, although tn mo&t 
areas th^ response th;endK wey^ sim^f^r. ^ , 

For the purpose^s of -these intery^iews, employers .>rfere as^ed to \^ 




distinguish among five different, levels of 'vocational training: 

a. High Sch^l , ' \ > . ' ^ 

b« Community College ^ ' ^ 

c. Private Vooat^iiai Schopls i V 

d. Employment and Training Programs , "^^ 

e. Apprenticeship Progt^s ^ / - . 

- '\ \ ^' *^ \ 

Each was asked to estimate the number of f<^mer vpcational education 

students their company had hired fjjora each of the^^five l^y^ls^ \ 

Unfortunately, the respondents^ were unable to distinguish among 
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individuals hired directly from a vocational program and individuals with 
vocational training, and ^nte^im experiende.^ Many were unable to provide 
even estimates of'the np||^r of indfvidua(l3 hired with vocational ' 
edud^tion ;e)i^Tience. 'Table 1 in<^icates the findln^gs from thos^ 
employers r^spondin^ ^ this question. ^ 



/ - ' TABLE 1 ' ' '* ^ 

■ . . . :^ 

lOTERVIEM FINDINGS ON £MPU>mENT OF FORMER VOCATIONZIU H)UCATION STUDENTS 
> BY LEVEL OF. EDUCATION : ' . * ? 



Average - . ^ . Number 

Nuinber Range of 

Level Etoploy^ Respondents 



Executives/personnel Officers 

High school 93 45-135 3 

Community Colle^ 168 - ^^_,^J^5*-200 2 



■ tPriva^te Vocational 

'School 36 0-70, 3 

JEmployiftent and 

. Training Programs * ^ 31 0-?5>. j , 3 

Apprenticeship 

* Brograms ^ 9 ^ 0-15 3 

Super vi3ors 



Hi^h School ' 18 0-:^5 W5 

Community College ^21 ■ (^60 '\ ^ ^ 
Private Vocational ■ 

■ Sdhools 4 , * 0-20 . , * 5 
Qnployment and 

Training' Programs^ 1 0-3 5 

Apprenticeship 0 OS 



Respondents were also asked to rate the job performance of former 
vocational education program stiidents from ^ach of the levels using a 
r^i^ing scale of very good/good, fair, poor and very poor. Table 2 
'^ummarflzes the responses to_ this question by converting them to a five 
point sqale with "^^ery good* valued at five points, "tery poor" valued at 
one point* ^ 
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EMPLOYER SATISFACTION WITH MEN VOCATIOHALLY-TBAIMED ^iPL< 



Level 



Mean Hating 



q^Eps 



\ 

Personnel Officers 

High School * 
Community College 
Private Vocational Schools 
Employment and Training 
Apprenticeship 

^ - Supervisors ^ 

High School 

Community College 

Private vocationil Schools 

&itployinent and Training 

Apprenticeship 



Number of R^spgnses 



3.3 
4.5 
3.0 
3.5 
4.5 



3.5 
5.0 
4.0 

4.0 ■ . 
No Responses 



6. 

6 

6 

4 

4 



.4 
4 
3 
2 



Table 2 indicates employed satisfaction occurs more frequently with ^ 
employees who received vocational training in ccprounity college^ and 
through apprenticeship programs. , ^ - / 

The third question asked each person interviewed to identify vocational 

ai^eas in which new employees had generally received tfaeir training. The 
responses ai^e summarized in Table '3. ' , ■ ' " - 

^ - / • f . ' 
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TABLE 3 - 



AREAS OP VOCATIONAL TRAINING RECOMMENDED FOR N£W QIPLOYEES 



Responses 



Area q£ Training 



Perspnnel.. 
Officers / 



Supervisor 



Agriculture and Forest 






Products 




0 


Business and Office ' ^ 


^ 7 ' 




Distributive Education 


2 


Health Occupations 


1 


0 


Horoe Econoxaics Occupations 


0 


0 


Technical 


7 


2 


Trade aAd Industry 




0 


Others ' f 






PCC Banking "Program 


1 


0 



Table 3 indicates that vocationally trained eflflE^R^ees hirftd by 
Oregon's largest companijes Come from training programs in two major 
areas: (1) , technical and (2) business and office. This finding is^ 
consistent witH^vocational ^ucat^on enrollment patterns. , ' ' 

The fourth question askeo if there liadrbeen any common problems or 
inadequacies in the skilXs, attitude^ or perfbrmance of new employees* 
The responses to these questions were almost univer-sally similar # and 
problems can be categorized Into tKree general ateas; ^ (1)' poor 
performance in basic skills, particularly oral and written 
communications; (2) poor wprk attitudes- and (3>) a gener^ lack of 
understanding about the "world of business.* A discussion of e^ch a^ea 
follows. - * ' . 

Basi<^ Skills . Virtually all employers interviewed indicated that 

many entry level employees were deficient in basic skills st^ch as 

reading, writing and computing, ^n addition, many employers expressed 

concern over individuals being able to transfer skills to the work 

. * 

environment. The lack of ability to "think* and solve problems aiDong 

reient high school and community college graduates was frequently cited* 

E^loyers were less critical of the comntunlty college program^ completers 

than of individuals with only high school training. 

Most of tt\e respondents indicated that when employees hUd received 

training in specific job-related 'skills , either i^i/liigh school o£ 

community college^ they were usually very proficient in those skill 

areas* However, the^ployees also had trouble generalizing those skills 

to other tasks, finpioyers were critical of the ability of new -^employees 

to read written directions, to communicate effectively in writing (citing 

both grammatical and spelling difficulties) and 'to handle basic 

computational problems* Many of the respondents also expressed concern 

about the limited number of questions employees ask: many new employees 

preferred to *try S get by* rather than ask a supervisor or coworker 

for assistance. ' 4 

/ 

Only one employer did not feel basic skills to be a major problem 
among new employees. However, this person's organization requires 
prospective employees to pass a stringent application' test before even 
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being considered for a: position. The' test is appacently Effective; as 
thi^ supervi^r said individuals Kired in her department have had 

adequate training in essential skill areas. ^ j . 

* . . . f / 

Work Attitudes . Another frequently mentioned problem was. the poot .v 

work attitude exhibited by a large' number of peAons hired for entry ■ 

level positions. Comments such as *They beha^ as if thev h^ve. a ri^&t 

to a jo^ :and "New. em^oyees ar^rl't wi^Ting ffi start at the bol^tom and 

work theiij way Up/* are typnal of the xespopse^ employers g^ve tp^this 

Vs,^uestion. ^ Additionally, employers expressed concern .over laxity in work . 

^ 'habits. »^hey indicated many new eniployees a^.e frequently iaVe to wow 

and lack motivation. ' , • ' » ■ 

There was general agreement that. schools need. to do a better jTob* in <' 

teaching st^udents about the importance of good work habits. Almost a£l, 

respondents felt this to be an ar^a where the schools are p'l^sently , ' 

failing, - ^ ^ - ' ^ * . ^ ^ " ' 

/ ■ [;nder standing the Business^Environment . The employers also si^gested 

that new employees do not appear to understand how busine;^ op^r;%tes4 , 

They all expressed frustration with this lack of knowledge. OnV ^^^^ 

^ ' ^ ♦ ^ 7 ' 

^many of these people'think that large businesses have a profits margin^ of 
30 to 40 percent.^ Many believed employees were ignorant of the busijiess^ 
environment because their teachers were. The employers indicated that 
teachers need more information and possibly m^rW^experience in the world 
of private enterprise to understand how a business operates* All felt^ 
that students should be taught more about the world of business before 
graduation, / / , , ■ 

A related concern expressed by three of the personnel officers was a 
general inability on the part of new employees to' cope with "real life" 
situations such' as applying for a driver's license and managing their 
money intelligently, * . * 

Bach f^spond^nt was asked to descri'be the type of trainin^^ other 
than orientatCon, their business provides to new employees with less than, 
a four-*year college degree* RespOMes. were given in the following five 
categories: ^ , ' " 

a. On-the-job training (CtTT) , ^ 

1)., ^ Classroom training ^ 
C Off*site training . , 
d* Ap^i3^nticeship programs 
/ e. £>thers 



On-the-Job Training (OJT) . Descriptions of OJT programs varied 
considerably. There appeared to be a distinction between forntal CJ^ 
programs and the actual lengtH of time it takes a new employee to become 
fully pro^Mctive in the new. position. All companies have formal OJT^ 
prc^r^^rib. tHat last from two or three days to more^than a month. In 
additiorrV l^loyers indicated that the. end of formal OJT programs did not 
mean training was completed. For example, ofte supervisor who is 
^responsible for the management of a lar^e 'mult»i^story ^uilding in 
Portland said he expects it to take five to six^y^rs for new employees 
to fully -understand <all job functions^ Similarly/ in one of the lumber 
mills/ a personnel officer indicated that it takes two to five years for 
many, mill workers to become fully productive. / ^ 

The d'istinction bet^P^;^ formal OJT programs and general supervision 
of new employees is Important. Although not part of a formal 9^ 
program/ this sugjervision is ^learly conside^d part of the training 
program for ^ new employees. ^ 

In a number of firms, . par ticularly those engaged in high- technology 
manufacturing, OJT is often a continual process due to xapid changes in 

manufacturing process. In these companies/ it's necessary to retrain 
workers each time a change is made^ in the goo^ being produced. ^ 
Therefore/' OJT is more than a job entry program;^ it is continued 
throughout an employee's tenure with the company. 

Classroom Training . Many companies provide classroom training for 
employees. This training is not limited to new employees; it appeared to 
NWRKL interv^wers that the classroom progr2uns are designed to teach new 
job skills to any employee wishing to learn then^. While classroom 
training is therefore an. impor-tant part of the training provided by t^ese 
companies, it is not solely fOr the benefit of new employees* 

Many of the firms also eiiCourage employees to take classes that will 
help them learn other assets of the business to increase collaboration 
and understanding among the various company segments. Generally/ v 
classroqm prograu^ operated by these firms are devoted to subjects 
related to ^e products an^ services prPvided by the company or to 
subjects that help individuals within the company improve their . 
'^particular job skills. 
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Finally, all companies ^ study have a tuition reimbursement 
program for their empl^^^^^ifi^Vp^y half the tuition doats of any 
college course comple^^ ipty^''^^ up to a specified maximum 

expenditure per ^^^PE^^f,"^^^^^ In^^dition, two of Jthe firms will 
pay the j^ull cost3, t^f^^^V4>l>oc||^^^ expenses o£ any courses that 

are directly job relattl^^* jlach^ indicated these^ ^uitton 

reimbursement programs are^^axuable and that courses which are not 
directly job^related are valuable in terms of providing the company with 
better ^educated employees. 

off-site Training . ,The firms included in the survey do use^ of f-sit^ 
training programs as a vehicle for providing skills for^their employees, 
although not as frequently as they use on-site training progreuns or 
tuition prograuas. Off-site training programs are generally < 
vendor-provided progreuas to help employees learn about new equipment 
purchased by the firm* Courses are sometimes provided by industry 
umbrella groups such as the American Institute of Banking* Technical 
conferences are also used to help develop skills for employees* However, 
none of the companies utilize t^is type of training to provide ^ills to 
entry level employees* , ^ ^ * 

Apprenticeship Programs * p^w of the companies are involved in" 
apprenticeship progreuas for employees* This appears to be largely a, 
result of limited unionization* Most apprenticeship prog reuns'* are 
operated in conjunction with unions* For those firms with apprenticeship 
programs, enrollment!* is limited to no more than one or two individuals at 
a given tirne^ This' is pfimar.ily due to the poor condition of Oregon's 
economy and will undoubtedly change as financial conditions improveV 
Each of the apprenticeship progreuas discussed was very specific to ttm 
particular employer involved and generally lasted two to four y^ars* 

Others * Other training opportunities mentioned by respondents Kere* 
programs „ provided by the company to improve^ specific skills such a^ 
language arts training, or to provide skills, particular 't;o an industry, 
such as the operation of a power plant. In all instances, these programs 
took the form of classroom training or on-the-job training* ^ 

■7 ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 
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When^asked in what areas th^y £«lk additional training was needed, 
respondents sugigested the following: - 

a* Compute^. literacy , - « 

, b. Qoophasis on the need for retraining and '*li£elong leajrning' 

c« A better understanding of how business operates 

- d« B&slc economics 

, e« .Basic written an<} j|>j^l>cpmmunications skills * 

f« The abi^it^ to budget time effectively 



when tasked who should be resjpMsible fo^ performing these additional 
training functipn^ loost of the respondents said such f^eas as computer 
literacy, the ability and/or, willingness ta learn new skills and basic 
cotamunications skills shavtld be the responsibili^ of educational 
ingftitutions • Other areas such as bafsic ^onomics/ particul^arl^ as it 
relates to the operation of priijate enterprise, as well as better 
understanding ot busin^s^s and industry practice should be, at l^ast in ^ 
part/ the responsibility* of private business, ' - 1 ^ 

V Interestingly, all respondents felt it was the schools' responsi* 
J)ility to provide.^ndividuals with tiie "t^asics," and that it was the 
employers^ jo^ to provide, the specif ic^technical skills indivji^uals. need 
to do t^eir job. One persoru interviewed stated^ *If a person comes Jto us 
well grounded in jbhe basics^ w^ will give' that person the technical 
knowledge necessary to be successful^' 

' Hespond$nts,were asked what changers, if any/ should be made i^^the 
high School gener^ and vocational Curriculum in response to emetging 
technological advancements. Snployers indicated that while teaching 
cooiputer literacy is iinportant in both a general and vocational ^ 
curriculum it should not be taught at the expense of teaching the basics. 

Most respondents suggested tha^ both general and vocational curricula 
should ensure that students have the £ibility tt> express themselves 
clearly both orally and in wi^itihg. In addition/ all respondents felt 
that a general understanding' and/or awareness pf computers and their 
operations and capabilities were Important parts of the high school 
curriculum. One individual said it's import^t not onl^ to teach 
studeitts about computers but to show them why* they should, learn ,data 
processing concepts. This individual felt that a program was needed to 
help students understand how important computers are to the daily 
ogfJ^ation of most businesses. 
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.In terms of vocational prqgEams at the high school, the respondents 
■ were generally favorable to current offerings, although a number 
indicated it yould be impossible for high schools to^'keep up wi^' the 
rapid changes in technology'. Therefore, these individuals felt that at 
the high school level,, vocational programs should, stress the importance 
of basic skill areas. It was suggested that the cotmnunity colleges have 
/ been more successful in keeping up with technological changes, and that 
these institutions are probably a better place to make that effk^t. one 
respondent said that, in his opinion, better tax incentives shoulo^be 
^ offered for businesses to donate equipment to schools at all levelS. 
When respondents were asked what ways their companies work with 
schools to support vocatioJial education, a number <^f answers were 
received. These included providing ^peakelcs and/qr booths at "career 
day' activities, speaking to individual classes when requested, 
, participating in Junior Achievement programs, serving on community 

college advisory boards, helping teachers at the high^school or community 
, coile^f^^^velop curriculum and instructional mateifials, sponsoring an 
explorer scout unit, donating equipm^ent and/or money for pro^euns and 
providing summer job programs. In addition, one of the supervisors has 
worked with the technology training progreun operated by Chemeketa 
Commanity College at the Oregon State Prison'and has hired a number of 
>^ program Completers at his firm. 

Bach of the respondents felt that company contributions had been 
effective in fostering relations between educational organizations and 
private business. However, all wished it were possible to do mor^ with 
the schools. Some said the structure of the firm made it difficult to 
initiate such activities, although more respondents felt school officials 
were reluctant to ask for or accept help from private business. Many 
expressed frustration with school staff who, they* claimed, tried to 
obsjbftict progress because they .feel they understand better what students 
need than do people in business. That schools should ask for assistance 
was a common response. All seemed open to helping much as possible. 
Most respondents felt it was the responsibility of the schools to develop 
communicaJtions between business and industry and the responsibility of 
' business to respond to school requests for assistance. 
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when asked 1£ there were other areas in which their company could or 
would support education/ respondents gave a variety o£ responses* Three 
of the respondents indicated they felt their companies already did much 
in this area and couldn't think of additional ways ta spppo^t vocational 
education* A number o£ supervisors suggested that schools should be 
helped to develop programs that would train individuals with skills to 
meet programmatic needs* One respondent indicated that because of the 
nature of hiring/ the c^npanies' . worked primarily with the four 'year 
colleges; he^felt there was little else they could really do with 
elementary and secondary schools* * * 

Several respondents said their company's need for new employees was a 



major factor in the role they expected to play^^ the schools* 
Therefoj^e/ if the economy improves/ and these companies begin to increase 
their hiring/ they may be more willing to work with the schools to ensure> 
a supply o£ individual^^^with the training desired* 

when asked to suggest ways tTo improve ^th^ relationships between 
business and education/ the most common response was that schools need to 
focus more on preparing students £or employment* All £elt that it would 
be important £or educators and representatives b£ private business to 
develop better dommunications with each other* One respondent even 
suggested establishment of an ombudsman-^type position/ although no 
suggestipn was given as to where such a person would be located or the 
terms o£ employment* 

One supervisor expressed concern about the attitude of many school 
counselors who try to place individuals who *'just need^a job** rather than 
devoting enetgy to £inding students whose interests ^itatch the needs o£ 
the employer* This supervisor/ as well as others/ £elt that the school 
counselors devote too much energy to college bound students and do no^ 
provide adequate counseling to noncollege bound students* As a result/ 
many entry level employees do not really know whether or not they will 
like the work to which they are assigned* One respondent suggested 
programs where students work in a variety o£ settings for a few hours a 
d^y ap part of the school program* This would help develop a better * ^ 
understanding o£ work in a particular area on a £^ll-time basis* 
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Finally/ respondents were asked what they think is needed to improve 
the performance of local high schools in response to the ;9^owing 
discussion on excellence in secondary education, a' freqiient reply wa^ 
that schools should pay teachers more, although none o^ the respondents 
proposed any solutions for financing. Other suggestions included: 

a. Establish y^ar-round schools y 

b. Do a better job of teaching' the basics at t^e efementairy leve^ 

c. Develop stricter graduation requirenients 

d. Establish stricter discipline in high schools 

e. Have higher ' expectations for students, both in the schools and 
^t home 

f. Give teachers a better understanding of how business operates 

g. Develop standards of respect for teai^ersf students must maintain 
those standards * / ' 

h. Increase the technical offerings for non^llege bound students 

Mail Surveys . ^ 

Companies Represented 

Oregon Binployer Survey questionnaires (see Appendix &^for a 
tabulation to each question) were mailed to 1,S47 employers throughout * 
the state and 314 (S3, percent) were' returned. A postcard follow-up and a 
second mailing of the form were used to improve the response rate. Among 
the employers not responding/ S had gOne out of business and S4 indicated 
it would not be appropriate for them to respond. Seventy-six percent of 

f m 

the surveys were completed by company executives, nine percent by 
supervisors 'and the remainder by "other.* The majority of the "other" 
respondents did not provide their titles. Some indicated they had not 
hired anyone in the past three years and/or were not familiar with 
vocational education. Of the employers responding, only a third 
» cofisidered themselves familiar with vJ>cational progreuns located in their 
business community. 

The size and types of companies responding to the questionnaire are 
shown in Tablas 4 and S. Most frequently represented were companies 
employing 10 w 49 people and those involved in services and wholesale 
^ and retail trade. A more detailed breakout of employers based on the 
Oregon Snployment Division records shJIS the following percentages: 



agriculture, forestry, fishing 4 percent; mining 1 percent; construction 
3 percent; manufacturing 13 percent; communications, transportation. 
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public utilities 6 percent; wholesale and retail trade 22 percent; % 
finaDce, insurance, real estate 5 percent} services 20 percent; federal 
government 6 percent; state. government 5 percent; and local government 16 
percentT^Table 6 shows the geographic distribution of employers 
responding to this survey. All regions of the state were represented in 
proportion to the number of companies in each region^'\ 



SIZE OF COKPAHI^ RESPONDING TO TB£ SURVEY 



Humber of onployees 



^ Percentage of Sample 



Pew^r than 10 
lit to 49 



23 • 



30 



/ 



tSO to 249 
250 or more 



J 



25 



19 



29 



^3 



TABLE 5 ^ 
CATEGORY OF mPLOYERS, RESPONDING TO THE SURVEY ' 

Type of Employer , Percentage 

Services (such as restaurant work) 21 

Wholesale and retail trade 15 

Government * 13 

Manufactur ing ^ IL 

Communications/ transportation, utilities ^ 6 

Agriculture, forestry/ fisheries 6 

Finance/* insurance/ r%^l estate 4 

Hining and construction 4 
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TABLE 6 ' 



DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYERS BY RE6I0R OF THE STATE 



^ NumbSf* of 

^ Region ^ Empl^oyers 

K Baker, Union and Wallorta . 40 

2. Linn, Benton and Lincoln ' - 49 

3. Clackamas, Multnomah, Washington and Columbia 179 ^ 

4. Clatsop ^ ^ • 35 

5. Coos and Curry ^ ^ , 36 

6. Crook, Cteschutes and Jefferson " 42 

7. Douglas . 47 

* • 

8. Gilliam, Grant, Hood River, Sherman 

and Wheeler " - ' 35 

9. Harney and Malheur 33 

10. Jackson and Josephine ^ 59 
IK Klamath and Lake 39 - 

12. lane . ' 44 ^ 

13. Marion, Polk and Yamhill 66 

14. Umatilla and Morrow . 36 

15. Tillamook \ • ' ^ 24 

16. Wasco ' ' . 34 



Perce ntage-'of 
Empl overs , 



4- 

•'4 
7 
5 

8t 



i 



4 



3- 
4 
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Blrtnq the. Vogationally Trained 

Employers were asked how niatiy employeejg they hired from high school 



^or pontmu^ity college vocational^programs, private vocation^t^^^hools or 
£ederally*^und,e^ ^^loymenf^ an4 training programs^ Only a quarter of the 
ettploy'ers repot;^:ed^j[i^[tihg people from such prograuns, Xable^7 shows the 
^ .av^a^e^number of emplc^ees hired in xeiation to the size of the 

^cofflp&ny, ''anployers^leavfng this questioh blank were assuihed to have 
hired no one front $U9h'prograjiis* Most vocational and training program 
completer? Wjere hired by companies wi^ 50 or mofe employees* Table 8 

^"^ows the employment pattern by t^« of lousiness » Services and 
^manufactur ing were the ^y^s of indus^ies hieing the largest number of 
■program Completers although the patteri^ differs noticeably across the 
four programs, ^ 
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■ . TABLE 7 , ' . ' " • 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMPLETERS HIRED BY SIZE OF COMPANY 



Size of 
Company 


Praportion 
of Sample 


High 
School 


' Community 
College 


Private 
Voc. School 


1-9 


■ ^ 23% 


.45 

1 


.46 


.04 


10-49 


30% . 


.50 


.32 


.16 


50-249 


25% 

* 

.19%* 


2.14 


2.61 


.22 


250 or more 


2.19 


• 4.72 


.54 ^ 



-Employment & 
Training Prog . 

It 



.34 ' ^ -'r 



■•'1.86 > ^ 



7 '-^'cJ^v^ -^'^T-i 



Number of program completers hired differed significantly f(S)* a;!!" f our-. 
sources of training when reported by the size of the t^mffcinjes >dspood]l.n.g^ 
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TABLE 8 



Business ^P'ype 



AVERAGE NUf€ER OF PROGRAM COMPLETERS EMPLOYERS REPORTED HIRING FROM 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE PAST YEAR BY TYPE 
OF BUSINESS 



^* MitiiQ&or construction 
Harvufaqturing ' * \ 



Frm Community 
.1 
1-9 



From High Schools 



From Private 
Vocational Schools 



■Gotmii^flicdtjonfe ; . t/4/i^ortatloi>» 
r'-iftTi Titles ' ^^t?: 

JfihaVessle and retail 'tratie 

Finance* Insurance ^.^i^eal-. estate 

Services ^^ 

Agriculture, forestry, fisheries 

Government 

Other 



2.3 
.7 
.5 

4.3 

1;6 
.9 



.2 


.3 


2.4 


1.5 


1.2 


^ .2 


1.5 


1.0 


1.5 


.9 


1.0 


S.O 


1.2 


.4 


. -8 


.8 


1.0 


.5 
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Frfflti Employmant- & 
Training Programs 



( 



.9 
1.4 

.1 

1.0 ' 
.2 * 

1.4 

2.4 

2.7 
.9 



aaployee Problems f . ^ - 

Qoplpyers were^^sked to indicate which of 12 problems reported in^ 
other studies Mefi^S^AESaT problems their company had experienced , with 
substantial pr(imber of new 'employees (wi^out regard fo^ type o£ school 
program .they bad attended) . A quarter or more of the employers 
identified the following problems: lac)c of acceptable work values, 
habits and a't^titudes, lack of job skills and knowledge, inadequate 
writing skills/ excessive tardiness and absenteeism -and lack of .wor 
experience. Table 9 shows the percentage responses to the most salous 
problems* Inadequate math skills (18 percent) and reading skills (15 
percent) were reported less frequently* 



" TABLE 9 I 
PHOBLHMS IN HEW £MPLOY££S -REPORTED HOST FHBQUEHTLY BY ^LOYERS 

Problem Percentage 

Lacky^f acceptable work values, habits and attitudes . ^52 

Lack of job skills and knowledge 31 

Inadequate, writing skills ' 27 

Excess iv^.^^rdiness and absenteeism 25 

tack of wock experience , v 25 
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Entry-"Levei Requirements % 

Employers ident ifie d the minimum requirements they tiad for 
entry-^level positions/ Previous work experience (60 percent), hi^ ^ 
school diplima (35 perpent) / deioonstration of competency (31 percent) and 

GU> (30 percent) and vocational or technical training (22 percent) were 

'. ** 

mentioned most often. Kinety percent of the companies" said they^ provide 
employees with on-^the^job training, 28 percent wTth classroom training/ 
24 percent with off-site training and 11 percent^with some form of 
appr en ticesh ip . , - ■ * * 

Fewer than a third of the l^usiTiesses surveyed reported hiring any' 
vocational program completers in the past three years. Of that^group/ 26 
percent of the employers have hired people with vocational training from 
community colleges, 27 percent from federally**funded employment and 
training programs/ 23 percent from high school and 8 percent from private" 
vocational schools. One portion of the survfey that was difficult tor 
most employers to complete r^uested information aboul£%he area in which 
vocationally trained employees had received their training. The most 
frequentTy listed area was health occupations, which probably reflects 
the fact that employers in this fie^Ld are more aware of what prior 
training their new employees have had^ 

^ployers were asked to rate the technical skills/ work attitude, 
work quality and overall satisfaction with vocational completers from 
^ch of these four sources. In general^only 10-25 percent of the 
employers fel£ able to rate the perforntanc^ of Uiese program completers. 
Program completers from community co*Ileges auid private vocational schools 
were rated highest '(2.0 on a ^i^e point scale with'l > very good and 5 = 
v€^y ^oo^ , followed by high^school (2.4) and employment and training 
programs (2.7). ' -"'^^ . 

More spe'cif ically/ employers were asked ^o rate 13 skill areas or 
attributes of program completers \rained by the ^our types of^rog/ams. 
Responds are shown in Appendix In considerin^/^ese^ra^ings it is 
useful to keep in mind that generally less than 10 percent of the 
employers felt able to make these judgments. ^ ^ ' ^ 
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Vocational Priorities ^ ' 

The survey included nin^ statements about vocatiqna^ education for 
itj^viduals under 20 years of age > Bnployera w^re asked to rate the 
im^rtance qf each statement as high, medium or 3>ow» More than 40 
percent of the employers identified four recommendations^as highly ^ 
important: (1) assure that individuals wt^o do not go on to c<^llege have 
marketable Bkills (70 percent) ; (2) improve the courses and programs 
currently offers (53^ percent); (3) provide cooperative'opportunities to 
learn at the business site (48 percent); ^d (4) be more supportive of 
economic development (44 .percent) , e Only 18 percent of the eioployers felt 
it highly importarit to ad4 courses/ so that more students can enroir. 

^ For vocational students, over 120 years of age , there were seven 
recommehdations rated on the sameVstiale as highly important; (1) assure 
that individuals who do not go^ to^JLlege have marketable skills (6S 
perc ent) , (2^ assure t hat 9lder w or^^s have accesi to training for entry 



or reentry into the^ job market (57 percent); (3) iioprove the courses and 
programs curre'ntly offered (52 percent), {^%i^rcvide cooperative 
opportunities to learn at the business site (49 percent), (5) be more 
supportive 6f economic developmei^t (45 percent) ,^(6) upgrade present 
workers^ with thorough retraining (43 percent) and (7) add courses to 
pr^ide training in more occupations '(41 percent)* 

" g^siness Support for Vocational Education * 

\ A final area. of this survey explored both ways in which businesses * 
are currently working with schools to support vocational education and 

/ the nature of assistance they would be willing to provide. Types of 
support that have been identified in other 'Studies or wes^ suggested 
'^oitr steering committee were listed inN^e survey (Table 10). A third of 
the employers stated that their companies are currently providing 
. vocational students with work ^xperi'ence; and^t least 20 j^rcent of 

respondents were^ sei;ving on advisory comniittees and recommending what to 

- f . 

teach in .vocational courses. 

At least a third of the employers indicated willingness to serve on 
advisory committees/ recommend what^ to teach in vocational courses' and 
suggest new vocational courses. The number of employers willing to work 
with the schools was greater than the number currently doing so In all 
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areas o£ potential support except in their willingness to provide 
equipment and materials* In a discussion with, epployj^rs at the 
Associated Oregon Industries annual conf^r^ce tbis fall, members 
explai;ied that this reluctance to provide equi]E^nt and voaterials is due 
lar^ftf^T^lfo the lack of adequate tax 'incentive. under existing Oregon 
legislation. They recommended new legislation thatwQuld provide such a 
,tax incentive^ In four areas at least twice the number of employers^ were 
willing to support education than were currently doing so: recommending 
equipment and materials to be used, reporting employment status and job 
performance of vocational oompleters, helping to select new vocational, 
teac^rs, and releasing employees to teach vocational courses* , 




TABLE 10 

r 

f 

' AKSVS mSSCB. BUSINESSES AIIE OR WOOLD BB WllXim TO ^RK WITH SCBOOLS TO 
SUPPORT VOCATIONAE HJOCATION / ' - 

Current Willing to 

Suggesting", new vocational, courses IS 33 

, Recommencing what to teach in vocational courses . 22 39 

Recommending equipment^ and materials to be used . . 13 ^ 26 

Providing equlpne^t and materials ..^ 12 11 

Designing, facilities 3 6. 

Providing facilities . . . . 13 13 

Provi^ng vocational students with wor^ experience 31 39 

- Reporting employment status of vocational graduates 11 26 

Evaluating vocational graduates* job performance 14 32 

^vlng on advisory committees ^ 24 40 

>»ev4dLng rteacfaer^ wltb job sjclll improvement ... 7 16 

Helping to select ijew vocational teachers . . . 5 12 

Releasing employees to teach vocational courses . . 10 20 ' 

y * - ■ 

^Providing ^caining programs for the education ' 

conmunity.^ % . . . 9 15 

^ Providing training for apprentices . . 13 18 

Providing training for journeypersons 6 8 

Requesting references from school staff before 

hiring a vocational trainee 19 .29 
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Recommended CurriculUiP Additions 

Ii^an open-ended question, employers wece asked to id^prtify specific 
curriculum topics they would like to see added to vocational education 
programs' that would be useful to people they might consider .hiring * 
^Table II summarizes t)be most frequent responses^ EmpUbyers were also 
as^ed to suggest specific areas of training they would like to see made 
available for current employee^ ^ Their responses are summarized in Table 
12. It is interesting to note tbat basic skills, domputer literacy and 
work values were the three mostt frequently given responses to both 
questions^ 
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TABLE 11 



RECOMMENDED CUpiCUIiUM TOPIC^TO ADO TO VOCATIOtftL PBOSRAMS 
i;pAT ttOilLD BE USEF0L TO^ PEOPLE YOQ MIGHT HIRE 



Topic 



Huinber of Qnployers 



Basic skills reading^ 


writing^ math) 


50 


Computer literacy 




31 


Work values 




29 


Office procedures 

J' 




15 


ContiDu n'i ca t ion s 




1 C 
JO 


Word processing/ typing 




14 


Marketing/ sales 




10 


Public relations 




10 


Medical courses 




10 


Electronics 




8 


job ^seeking skills 




S 


Management 




4 


Restaur ant/ foods 




4 



\ 
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TABLE 12 ^ 

RBCOMMENDBD ARKS OP TRAINING FOR 
YOOR COMPANY'S ^CISTING mPLOYEES 

* 

Area 

Computer skills 
Basic Skills ^ 
tfdrk values 
Electronics 
Management 

Sales/marketing^ ^ f 
Public relations 
Stress management 
Time management 

Restaurant/food « 

J 



t 
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TABLE 13 



^OGi^STIOMS FOR IHPRDVTNG VOCATIONRI, LOCATION PROGRAMS 



Suggestion 

Work more closely with business people 

Offer classes th^t can be loore realistically applied 

Stress the 3R's 

Better publicity about vocational education 

Improve students' attitudes 

Add cooperative work study opportunities 
at business sites' 

Better communications ^ 

Find out what business needs and supply it 

More emphasis on vocational education in schools 

Need better trained instructors 

More funding 

Improved math skills 

Better job placemerit coordination 

Encourage active advisory oomnittees 

More business world experiences for teachers 

Better assessment of students^ career choices- 

Avpid training for obsqlete jobs 

AlnpEove oEal communications 

Involve business people in developing cuEEiculuta 
Train foE 'specific openings in the local job market 



Number of Employers 
64 
62 
45 
34 
24 

23 
22 
22 
13 

11 . 
* 11 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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Suggestions for Improving Vocational Training ^ . . . ' 

Areas for intprorement in the relationships between the private sector 
and education and ^training agencies were identified. Ten to IS percent 
of the employers expressed the need for better communication between 
agendles and foe training agencies to r^pond in a iDor4 timely fashion to 
the changing needs of business and industrj^. 

when r^spondentis replied to an open*ended question requesting 
suggestions for. improving vocational education, over 350 ideas were 
recorded and analyzed. Bz^loyers most frequent responses are shown in 
Table 13. Perhaps as Important as their individual responses Is the fact 
that so many employers took time to write dowii their ideas. i!ost 
frequent suggestions include that vocational educators improve 
communications with business people and listen to their training niseds, 
increase public awareness of vocational programs, ah d imp rove basic 
skills and work attitudes of students* Those listing particular basic 
skills mentioned math and oral communications at least five times while 
reading, writing and computer literacy were listed only several times. 

^ere are a few direct quotes from the mail survey to. give a sampling . 
of the employers* diverse opinions; ( 

"Traditional W^cational training in wood shop, automotive, although 
of interest |to students are of little job value. A' student aware of 
safety ,^work|rules, loyalty, reliability, timelines and appearance 
would gain more." 

"Find out what business needs in an employee and what the real 
expectations are for a job after training. Then go for it!" 

"The educational community and business need to share equipment and 
facilities for vocational training. Business has the capital to 
invest in ccmputers and equipment; schools have Jthe students. A 
natural merger for the two." 

"Instead of making vocational education ^availab^e to all, make it 
difficult (soreen out) to get in and enforce a high standard to 
complete the program." 

"Use of an ^ployee survey (much 'like this) to determine education^ 
ne^ds of existing CTpfl»oyee3 . " 

"Provide better publicity on the intent, ^yailability and 
benefits — benefits both for the trainee^^^d the businessman." 
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"One reason we*ve refused to be Involv^ Is the high volume of paper 
work." ■ ^ 



'Provide assistance to business in training persons they find 
qualified. So often petsons in training programs really don*t wamt 
to be there.' Recognize fact that some people are just plain 
'unemployable. 

c 

*I honestljij^did not know we had vocational education in Oregon!" 

"Work more cj^osely with the instructors of the vocational program. I 
have never been approached etbout working with a particular progreuD, 
ahd I would be willing^ to do so." • . 

' SPBCIAX^ ANALYSES ' 



In addition to the analysis of totajL employer responses^ a number o£ 
analyses of variance runs were made to determine if exoployer responses 
differed by ccmipany size, stemdard industrial classification or 
geographic location' in Oregon. The results are. summarized below. 

o No significant differences were found in overall rating of 
employees with previous vocational training when analyzed by 
company size, standard industrial classification (SIC) or 
geographic areas of the state (with one exception). Some 
geographic areas rated community college vocational co^leters 
more highly than other areas^ \ 

o Mo significant differences were found in employer rating of how 
up-t^date the vocational ^r training progeuD courses were when 
analyzed by company size, SIC or region of the state with cne 
exception. Vocational courses at the 'coomiunity college level were 
rated as signficantly more^ up-to-date by compauiies with SO or more 
employees than by smaller companies. 

o Companies with SO or more. employees reported hiring more 

vocational completers from high schools, community colleges and 
employment and training programs. At the high school level, 
business and of fice occupations students were hired modt 
frequently by companies with ever 250' employees. 

o Sixty-eight employers were selected for this study because they 
employed a relatively large nui^er of community college 'vocational 
completers. This grgup reported hiring a significantly larger 
number of employment and training program completers than did the 
random sample of employers. However, when the specially-^selected 
employers rated the 'quality of training received by'^program 
completers they hired, responses were not significantly different 
from the ratings made by the random sample of employers. 
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CONCLUSIOHS A»D RBCOMMENDATIOHS 

The willingness of vocational and training pzoqzam staff. to work with 
business people may be one of the best kept secrets nqt only in Oregon 
but in the rest of the country. Attention has been focused over Uie past 
several years on the need for cooperation between vocational education/ 
employment and training ^irograins and the private sector. Excellent 
examples of close collaboration exist. Nevertheless/ the results of this 
study highlight the need for better communications and suggest some 
concrete areas where the business comoiunity is willing to pitch in. 
Kecomntendations from this^-s^udy are focused on four groupis: (1) 
vocational and training administrators/ (2) employers/ (3) legislators 
and (4) vocational researchers. 

1. Vocational and Training Progr^ Administrators 

As one eijfployer said/ "I hones^tly did not know we had vocational 
education in Oregon!* This employer is certainly no^-'^lone. Two-thirds 
of the employers surveyed said they were not familiar with vocational 
programs., voqational administrators and staff have a continuing 
obligation to provide better information to employers. The Oregon 
Department of Educa^tion could take leadership by developing and 
distributing an employer guide to vocational education in Oregon. A 5-10 
page attractive brochure could include the purposes for vocational 
education/ description of the types of programs available in Oregon^ ways 
employers could work with schools, to establish new courses needed by 
their employee^/ how businesses can work to strengthen vocational . 
education/ the benefits to both the trainee and to businesses and a 
person and telephone number to contact for further information. 

Four areas were id^tified in this survey where at least twice the 
numk^r of employers wei^e willing to support education than were currently 
doing so. These areas werei recommending equipment and materials to be 
used/ reporting employment status and job performance of vocational 
cqpipleters/ helping to select new vocational teachers and releasing ^ 
employees to teach vocational courses. These suggest fruitful areas for 
new cooperation between business and education. 
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jSerious problem noted by employers, in their new employees is 
a l^ckiof ^MCCepCable work values, habits and attitudes., while this 
proi^em ex^ists in students prior to high school, there are solutions that 
wme^igb. schools ai^jiraining programs have used witb^^uccess. 
Establishing Inconsistent poli^> ?f^reed upon. by all staff, about 
expectations for ^ung peo^^ regarding attendance, i^rk performance 
leveJ/^d 4;a^:i^tabi^ behavior while in these programs has been ^ 
success^l. EK^ctations are communica^^ci clearly to young people and 
rewards or sanctions ar^< applied to Buprajrt these ^expectations* Our 
steering committee felt th4t emp^^ers>J^ve a shared responsibility la 
helping young people form positive work attitudes. As young peoale go to 
einpi^er sites for work experience, employers can establish cle^ 
expectations, enforce them, axvi show young people the rewards and^ 
penalties related to these expectat'ions which occur in the workplace. At 
the same time, it is helpful for employers to find out what young people 
expectPo^the workplace so that accommodations can occur on both sides. 

Qitployers in bot^ the largest companies in Oregon and in tif^ ^ 
statewide Sample of employers surveyed by mail indicated a problem of new 
employees with basic skills, ^ployers were critical of the ability of 
new employees to read written directions, communicate effectively in 
writing and handle basic computational problems. These sameNproblem 
areas are not unique to Oregon but are being reported 'throughout the 
country. While it would be unfair to assume that vocational staff are 
solely rea^nsible for these deficiencies, it ^oes seem appropriate to 
e;cpect that they be partners in helping to resolve tiie problem. The 
Oregon Department of Education has shown initiative in funding several 
projects to develop improved reading and math skills within vocational ^ 
curricula. Such programs need to be used mor% widely in Oregon. high 
schools and shared with employment and training progreuns that could , 
implement them. Members of our steering committee recommended stronger 
cooperation between high school academic and vocational teachers in 
designing new ways to integrate math and English competencies into ^ 
vocational courses. This could result in students satisfying some 
required academic graduation requirements by successfully completing 
voca.tXonal courses containing well integrated basic skills components. 
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Some of these deficiencies Jin basic skills might also be reduced by 
the use of competency tests to assess a young person'^performance at 
various age levels in t><asic skills* These competency results could be 
share^ by high schools^ employment and training programs^ private 
vocational schools and community colleges. %s a'young person, transferred 
across these programs his or her performance could continuajbe-rh^ 
monitored and improvements made when neededi Research shows, for 
example/ that the greatest discrepancy in basic skills Performance 
6etween economically advantaged arid disadvantaged students occurs with 
deterioration over the summer months* Thus, with good coordination/ a 
summer youth employment project might also spend some time reinforcing 
basic skills development in work settings during the summer months* 

/ 

2, Employers 

Representatives of Oregon's largest corporations felt that basic 
skills and computer literacy should be the responsibility o£ Educational 
institutions. Other areas such as basic economics/ particularly as it 
relates to the operation of private enterprise/ and understanding of 
business practices should be a responsibility shared with private 
business. Business people might review those' aspects of the curriculum' 
to suggest improvements or provide experienced staff to teach units on 
these topics. ^ 

Some employers expressed the belief that vocational ^&ducatlon could ^ 

be improved if vocational teachers had more experience in the business 

'^wrld. Over the past several years] there has been a growing interest' 

expressed by some vocational ins^/^ctors to work in private industry/ 

especially during the summer months. Businesses willing to consider such 

placements should contact local schools or the Oregon Alliance for 

Program Improvement at Oregon state university to* explore these 

possibilities* ' \ 

Better job placement coordination of vocational and training program 

f 

completers was mentioned by some companies* While the schools and 

training programs need to take "a le^d in this activity/ businesses could 

assist by contacting vocational programs to inform them of their specific 

t 

needs for training with as muchMead time a£ possible* 
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3. Leqialgtorg 

* v^lclous business people have expressed the feeling that new 
legislat^ion regarding state tax credits Is needed to^encourage the 
private sector to donate up*to-date equipment to vocational 4:ralnlng 
programs. Examples have been given where a large computer firm donated a 
niujiber of new^ computers to schoc^s In Callfortj^ but did not do so In 
Oregon because ta:^ credit Incentives In California were much more 
attractive. Tax credits or other Incentijres would also be useful In 
encouraging employers to provldei (1) released time for selected^ 
employees to teach an advanced vocational class, (2) internship^ whereb 
vocational instructors could upgrade their technical skills at a jo.b 
^te, and (3) greater participation in cooperative education 'programs 
whereby students receive supervised work experience at employer sites. 

Some employers in this study expressed the ^sition that more funds 
ate neede^for vocational training and that funding should be made more 
stable from year io year, since' a majority of employers feel that 
^vocational education should assure* that individuals who do not go on to 
college have marketeU>le skills, it becomes important that adequate 'funds 
be provided to accomplish this objective. To maintain highJ^y qualified 
vocational instructors, it may be necessary to pay those in highly 
competitive fields sal^lcies higher th^n those of a regular classroom, 
teacher* , ^ * ' * 

4 . Researchers 

The combination of personal interviews with representatives of the ^10 
l^lCgest companies in Oregon and survey questionnaires mailed to a large 
sample employers throughout the state has proven to b? a cost-* < 
effective strategy. It also allowed us to combine the gfj^ntitative da^ta 
from'^e mailed surveys with the more open-ended and insightful opinions 
expressed in the hour-long interviews. ?h6=<use of sope common questions 
tor both groups has allowed us to validate the findings. Thus, we would 
recommend this combined strategy fpr future use^^ 

Using a statewide sample of employers^ lieu of a sample . restricted 
to tihose who ate familiar with vocational education/ allowed us to gather 
information on some issues otherwise not attainable. For example; 
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results indicate that two*thirds of the responses were not famil^iar with 
vocation|^ 'education ef£qrts in the state* ^ ^/v^ 
^everal members of the steering committee recommended that ,A 
fizAings of^thts study he used as baseline data from which td measure^ 
improvement in ^ployer awareness and acce^^nce oi ^oca'tional and. 
training progr'ams. 7hey suggested intensive ^0ffo^t'^er the next i two 
years to cqpmiunidate to employers what vocationaT^nd .training programs 
can do to' help them followed by a reJ^urv^y of employers to determine if 
.their attitudes -have changed* , . . 
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> APPENDIX A 



OIEGON LARGE EKPtOm XMTBI^J^IEW GUIDE. * 

The Northwest Hecfional Educational Laboratory in cooperation with the 
Oregon Departmnt of 'Education and the Oregon Employment Service is 
conducting a studyvofT Ot^gon businesses to determine 'percept ions of ^eir 
training needs^ oy vocational education programs in the state/^sftid of t 
their willingness/to work togeth^p^ith schools to support^'vocational 
education. Fifte&n hundred busfnesses at^ b^ing ramdomly, sampled to 
receive a writtem questionnaire, fioweverv since youV corporation is one 
of the ten largesfi^in ^the' state, we Want to have personal interviews at 
your company. Ihe^Qforpatibn collected on each company wiXl be kept 
confidential and only summary informatioi; acrps^ th^ ten^ largest 
corp^ations will be reported. The informatfNp being collected by our 
Laboratory will be used by leaders in business and education to improve 
vocational programs within the state. A^summary ot the findings will 
^also be discussed a^ a session of Associated Oregon Industries at their 
Conference in Sepjtemb^ri 



Record the interviewee's name^ positipn^ corporation, and major category 
(SIC) of the company. V 



1. Over the past three yearsf approximately how many former .vocational 
education students has your company hired frpm the followin9 levels 



s has 

/ 




With Interim 
Experience . 

a. High school 

b. Community college 

c. Private vocational schools 

d. Employment and training programs 

e. Apprenticeship progreuns 



2. How would you rate the job performance of former vocational 

education program students from each of these levels? The choices , 
are very good, good, fair, poor or very poor. (Leave blank if they, 
don't know about a particular level.) / 

# . 

G p Pi . 

G F. ? 

G - P ' P '■■ 

G ' P "P : 

G F P, 



a. 


High school ^ 




VG 


b. 


Community college 




VG 


c. 


private vocationad school 




VG 


d. 


Employment andj training programs 


VG 


e. 


Apprenticeship programs 




VG^^ 




3, In whdt vodational area-be^e thefiTe, individuals geiteff^lly received 



^ ■ training? 



'7- ' 



4, 



a. i^rlcuXtur^ ^ap^ 

b# ^Business ^nd of^ce - " ' ' 'C^y , ^ .[-^ 

,c, Dl^triJ^t^ve ''edupatlon f ■ ( 

d^ flealtn occupations - " 
e^ fiome^ Economics occupations 

f. Teclteca4 , ■ » ^J^^ 

g^.N-5cade and industry • \ ' ^ ' \ 'j^^ 

h> Other (please* specify) ' " " ' - , 

As you think' about the new enploye^s your company has hlrl& in the t ^ 
^pastf have there been some common proble^ns or Inadeguacfles in^ the' 



ski^lSf attitu<l& or performance In these >hew eis^loyees? If yes. 



what problems? 




'4, 
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Bow much and what kinds of skill training (other than orientation) 
does your business usually provide initially to new workers jfho. do- 
not have a college degree? ■ , ^ ^ /'"^^^^^ 

\ Number of days (if training is provided) 

a. - Qn"!the-'job training ^ * ^ 

b. Classroom , 

c/^ "Off-site training * 

Apprenticeship ^ 
e. Other (specif iy) ; \ ■ 



What tvpes of training content are provide (i.e., technical 
skills, communication skills, etc)? 



Are there other types of training that you feel X^^^ needed fo^.a 
number' of new employees? If yes, what? * . * : ' ' - 



W . ^ ^ . ■ - ^ 

' • ■ ■ . , ; . I ^ 

What agencies do you see as most appropriate to pgjbfona xMse 

training functions? Why? . ' ■> ■ 

a. High school * ^ ____ 

b. Communitiy college ^ 

c. *Private v6cat;ional schools ^ ' * Y 

d. BDployment and training programs 

e. Apprei^ticeship programs ■ ' f > 

f. Your business ^ 



9. Spme people feel that with the technological changes our country is 
experiencing/ high schools should be doing a better job o£ 
preparing people for the world of tomorrow. 



a. wh^t changes^ if any/ do you feel should be made in the basic 
high school curriculum? 



■ / 
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b. What changes^ if aitV/ do ybti feel should be made in vocational 
education at* ^e tilgh school level? 



IQa. Another area receiving considerable public attention in recent 

years is the cooperation between business and education. In what 
wayS/ if any/ does your company work with schools to support 
■vocati<5nal education? " ' % 



lOb. How would you rate the effectiveness of each contril;)ution? 



1 



'/ ^ ' ■ * 60 



L 



4 ^ _ 



Are there other ways yo^ feel? your Company would be willing to work 
with schools t^'support vocational education? If yes, which? 



Are there ways you could suggest for improving the relationships 
between business and education training agencies? 



Over the past six months, there has been a great deal of discussion 
On excellence in secondary education. , * 

a. What do you think is needed' to improve the pe'fformance of your 
local high schools? 



b» Bow could this/th£se be accompliahed? 



Sr 



/ 



i4. Do you have closing thoughts on your company's training needs 
or on the condition of vocational education in Oregon? 



iTianks for your tiaei 



V 
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Appendix B . * . 

Oregon En^loyers Survey Tablulations 

J 




1 

Business Sup/ey 



RETURN TO: 

OREGON EMPLOYMENT DIVISIOI^ 
Research and Statistic* Section 
875 Union Street N.E. 
Salem, OH 97311 



£OUCATiO\AND WORKPRbGRAM 

Northwest Regionel Educational Uboratory 
IwSa 300 S.W. Sixth Avenue'' 
* ' Portland, OR 37204 
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(814 ew^loyetB responded) 

ThU •ucv«y viU bt to provide' vftluAbU iAfotsAtieo to •diMtoc*. 
«Aployc£« tod cUt^ l«9i«Utorft to hmlp iMVW^ foo«tioa4l «duc«tioa la 
Ox«90o« Vour ct^PooM* viU b« 9co^9«d vlcb cboM of otbM «flploy«r« «ad 
incSUidtul r«ipoc»*« vlll b« Upt ttciotly ooo£ld«oCi«l< 1h«ok you in •dmc* 
for Mlptni vtcb cbl* ttudy. ^ 

76% exacutlves, 9% supervisors/ 15% blaxA or othe 

Tttl* or po«ltloo of ptCfoo tbi* qu««tloo»lc« 



Ccig4ols«tloQ 



U4f M ilncludiog tip Cpd»| 

fot ••ct) probUa you «sp«rt«QB«l ^ 

Uck of job •Mill* tod JimUdg 31 

Uct ol£ *oc49Ubl« work btbit* to4 ttCit^ft. 

In«l*qu«t4, r««dU)4 •ItlU }5 

Uck of ^tAoci «J^P«fUw;« 4 ^ 

lKo«ulv« Ur<tUi««« tod tbMOto^lm ^ ^ 2S 



y ^1 

ui^ uuooMr<,,/ ^7 



rmllurt to oca^ly vltb otaptoy ruUft. ^ 



ilon« 

tugti tciiool dlplo*t<<4^w*, 



ftnUl utlDlfk9 Id voottlocul or ttctuxlotX •ducttlOA* 



Coqplttlon Of « ooMtt^ of ttudy Id voottiooti or to^mictl vdocAttoo*' < < 



• PUtftk Ignott tbt ntattb^rt to ptrtatbtttti tb«y trt fof dttt ptocttttng 
^ufpottft oolVi. 



6<! 



27 
10 
21 



tn«4*qu«t« vcltlos aklU* 

, txotMlv* UM of ■ioottol wmVoc <)io9«. 

pcoduotlvlty 

tnaiUquat* MCb •Kill* ^8 

Abu«*/tMft ol builM** pcop«rtT « ^ 

ou>» (?!•••• »p'^it y (see atUched sheep * 6 

2. what ac* Ui« ■Inlaia usInUiq •id •duc«tloa«l CtqvltMnU loc mt 

•ntry-Iav*! [XMltlon* U yout UialMflal tCIccl* aU tbat tpply} H 

28 

35 

30 

22 

15 




»/ 

; ; %^ 

iUtCloD ot M^tttwy..../. 31 

C^fpoUntiy GtrtKlMU , ^ 

Frtirlottt yofk tip^ciwio* 

coMmity MUogt oc t tcfa nt oi tcboox ^3 

Llowtng L • 

^umypacMQ tUtutt ^ 

oa«< (pU4« ^tfvi {see attached sheet) • 11 

3, Bow wicb tod vhAC kloda oi iaitltl ilOU tcUAlog dot* youc butiottt uMtUy 
(V09l4« to Mv foriwi ate do tf^^ t^rt « foor Vttc ooUtft dtgctt? (Htck tbt 
'tppcopri^cc llM f^c t»cb typt o< tCtUlng.^ 

iMomit oe trtlolM (ID dt¥t) 

' Uti ' ' K4rt 

^mtt^ot^ ^ 1 8^ 4 10 4 4 6 - 

otf-*iu «4Uii*>i jsi «3 a-,-2_ I2 — a. 

Appr»tiettu( ^2£. Jl« 

^Tercentagea ^justed for missing data. ' • 
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KSTtOPr/lWi|,/!»i,f 



^r^ 5- 



V ' 

tboM pT09T4M« to which yog cltclftd If you 

«x« not tur* ttbotJt • ptrtteulti piogr*^ Pl««># 
iMvt It bUnJt. 

ApproxlMtolr be* maof p«opl« ttm Umm pmTr — 

Fl««M r«to tb« ^«oe*tiociAl. trtlalA^ r«o«l^ 
p*opl« froa tb**« prnjr— Is miA of tfaa 

foll^rljsf tj circling 1 to 5 oiT OK fox 

A. technical 1!^wvl«49*/M6fk lUXU 

.-^ v*Ty «ood — — 



23% m 

Mo 



fair 

Doo*t Elkow 



fair 
Foot 

Doo't toov 




1.2 people t 



Coaptuftity 
Voc«tlon«l 



26 

Mo 



• 1.8 



% 




13* 


• 25' 


43 


59' 


36 


14 


7 


2 


1 




79 


.76 



01 



^ood * — 

foor * — — 

v«rr Poor - — . — — — - — . — — — — 

• Don*t f^wv — «^ 

Pl«u« ^lAdtc«to T^n: <mr«ll r«tio4 of tfao 
ti-Aifiiag r*c*lv*tf by P«os>l« froa tlMM progrvM 
a« it rolAtH to tlwlr ^ob roqiil r^>nrii 

^ , v*Ty «m4 

Foor — " — — ~ 

v«ry Poor — - — — ^.p— — ^ 

D0f>*t Hww — — — 

w^ivyHi* pnpATitloA for vorlt Ui nUtlon to 
otisar «MpioYM« of tlnllAr •q*, •itp«ri«nco And 
«doc*tlon in th« t^>rlt gnnip vto did not i«^1t* 

tfMj *r» b*tt4r pr*p*r«d — — — — 
TfMy ttM u oth«r «Mpl<^«it 

^^ijwT ut« prop*r»d ^ — — — 

Ha b«il« for «Q^vi*oo 




inean=2.4 

24 
41 
26 
8 
' 1 
78 

M=2.2 



Bi^ School 
VOOAtlonAl 
SdocAtion 



% 

13 
48 
' 36 ■ 
3"" 
1 * 
78 
M=2.3 



11 
46 

* 39 
4 
0 
79 

=2.4 
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40 
37 
7 
16 
(N-192) 



ntean=l . 9 

.30 
51 
18 
2 

■ 1 
76 
M=1.9 



Comnlty 

Idueatloo 




PrlvaM 

Voettlonal 

School 



8 ft 

m 



.2 



% 

23 

62 » 
13 

3 

1 
76 . 
M=2.0 



24 
55 
17 
4 
1 
76 
it^.O 



56 
23 
3 
18 
(Ni209) 



24 

n 

92 

mean'=2 . 0 

28 
54 
15 
3 
0 
93 
Mai. 9 



Privat* 

VocatloMl 

School 



FM* rally fundtd 
BqiloyMnt «n4 
Training Pro^naa 



% 

23 

65 
10 

3 

0 
92 

M=1.9 



26 
49 
21 
3 
0 
92 
M=2.0 



40 
23 
4 
34 

tN=801 



^ ■ tN-192) (Ni209) (N=AOA 

•Percentage adjusted for missing data on questions 6 to 8. 66 



27 laa 

Ho ; 

1.3 (blanks cotintea as 
6.0tKlT4) (Av. forithos 
vrtio hired) 



% 

4 
33 
46 
12 

6 
77 

mean - 2.8 

' 17 
39 
30 
12 ' 
4 
76 
M=2.5 



r*dt rally rund«d 
EiployMnt and 
Training PT04r«M 



% 

7 
44 
36 
10 

4 
75 
M=2. 



6 
45 " 
33 
11 

6 
77 
M=2.7 



19 ' 
40 
21 

19 

,-(N=212) 





k 

School 


Coiuftlty 
Col 1*9* 
Voc*Uon»l 
Education 


c 4 

School 


rad*»ny Fundsd 
tlfiloyaMt «nd 


^ — 

JbTrleultur* tnA foT**t product:*^ 

Dl«ttlbii:t|T« Education tPood MnriM* tUxfc«tlAg^ 

TTrMi ftcmcnlo Occiq»tlon« (Child Car*, Clothlog^ 

9T«d« «nd Indtutxy (Convtructi^n. XftuStLnq, 
Othftr tvMdfv) 

I 


i 

95 
23 
16 
7 
24 
16 

TT 

*Actual n' 
coz^plete: 
90% of e] 


« 

71 
11 
49 
5 
55 

27^ 

unber of enq 
:£ in each i 
nployefs- 


i 

20 
. 2 
_7 
_Q 

_21 
1 

~9 

jloyers hi 
Lxea. Lef 


i 

i3_ 

73 

11 

15_ 

JL 

18 

23 

ring program 
t bla± by over 
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««GQMMftdln9 «qulPMAt Mod wUflUfl to b« UMd»..7. ^ 

Pfovfdlng •quiP^at i\4 MMCUIt* » 12 

Z>«il9Ain9 fACUltUa ^ « ^ 

Prcvidlng fftcUltUft* 

Pcoyldln^BhitlooAi «M4tat« «1U) i*ocK Mpftfi^nc* ^ 



i£v*liMt?lQg vocAtlooAl 9C«dtt«t4A* Job p^ftorainfft;... 



13. 



v'... " 

31 

' 14 

24 

Providing tAftCbACA wiftt Job «K1U i4pc«v«vot ^.f 7 

Utlplng to «4lMt vQCAtional teMb^fa i>.». 5 

lt«l«uiQg «4iplay#*« to tMCb voutlooAl oimicma »t 1^ 

Providing UAtalng pco^fw foe tbo «duc«tlob f nwwnity* ...^ f % 

Providing tralolng Ifor «^*^io«A t V 

Providing UAtaio^lCor ]oa»ilfilfp«CMO« r-.. ^ ^ 

to^NVAtlng CAfarAno^t £ca» «cbOOl at^f b*£orA ^Ulng a foo^tloo*! 

, UAiM .W. 19 

J^OtbAC CplA««4 <p<gl£v) t , * ■ 4 

In vblcb o£ thfl folloMlpg tfiya do ]|tou fool your btwiMAA ud/oc M^loytoa 
irouU b« vUUng to itofk vltb Mboj&U to Auffport vocfttloo*! tduMtloo in . 
tbo future? CCltclA Ul.tbot oppi'^ 



3u99AAtlng OM vocotloool ootirMA*.wA 

BocoMMfvaing «t^t to taoob lb foottlooftl ooucma 

Rkocwtndlng o^lpMnt «od aotuirfl^ to b* Ofod 

Ffovldlng oqulp^nt «iid Mtfci«lo 

t>«Al9nii)9 rftoUltUfl.^.^ '...f 1 

Ffovldlng fAellUUA.»..f * 

Providing VOCAtlOOAl Atud«0t4 with ItOSK AXp«flAOC« ^tf* 

ftfttK>rtlQJ MplOytifnt At4tUA 0£ MOAtJUMUl 9rodu4to«***i 

liv*lu«tlng voOAtlOQol 9C*duot4A* Job poffocMM^ ^**** 

'serving on A^^vlaoiy ooMlttooa 

Ptovldlfi^ 'tA4ChACA vitb Job •Kill l^ov»oont. 
ttelplng to ool*ct now vooatlonAl tMCbaf a* 
itolMfllng M^^loyftOA to totcb' v^OAtlOMl ooucua^* 
Providing ttfllolog pcogfoM £o!^.,£bo ^duoatloa oominlty* 

Pcovldlog training tot appcaRtlo^f** * .tHp/. 

Providing training foe ]ourn«yp4r«OM 

Boqu^atlng raT«rancaa ttm §choof at«££ b*rora blrlhg a vo9«tlonol^ 
tralnoa. f . .^^m . . 

Otb7'tpl4 
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40 
16 

12 
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4ll mtlotog qwnrlom 



IS. 



tfl«m aitjp to 9^«tlai^») 

Mam mU 40 fooattoott ^doofttlon prog cam In blgb Mteol*, oMoaity 

ptaparo tfatlt «tiid«fit» In Mcb of tfai folloirtb g uom? 'Imso rotpond to 
ooob ttJtlU aad progm Mai uaiag tbo foUonlng acaUi 




foociy 
Voqr poorly 



- Pclvtta 

■iob CMnlty Vmtlml ^lovBoat and 
moei OalUga SoboaU 
3.0* 2.6 2.6 ' 



Ttalbing PtograiH . 

3.2 



D«at«tat 

' Hd^k habits 
Job'wpi^Uat utaim ■' 

- Cai^btec Utrnttof 
rocalgs\«ftgu«9M ^ 



3.1 
4.0 

3,3 

3.1 
3.4 
3.2 
2.7 

3.1 

3. a 



2.1_ 

2 .9 

■2 ,8 

2 .7 

2.9 

2.5 

2 .3" 

2.7 

3:?- 



2 .6 
2^ 
2 .7 . 
2 .6 • 
2 ,5> " 
2.8 

2:r 

2.7 

2Tr ^ 
3:re,. 



370 
3.4 
3.3 
3.1 
. 3.1 
3.4 

TTB 
37a 
*0 



*Mean ratings, of- those responding. . LQft"^ank by~7C* to 
90vof einpjjbyers , , * 
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ilgb sobopi 8** 

Comwity ooU«g* .23 

ftmw VmVeiCMr 18 

atitoaim ' 

■ipLoyiiMt Ml Tulnins ^ 

... **percen^ages £fd justed for missing data. 
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17. iib«t ap^ilflc wziwXvm togiai Mild you UJU ta •«« tdM to voctttdMi 

See attached ^heet" - ' ' ^ 



la, fiiut a^KilfU of tfalolag vouU yoa ilka <W 

yotic Qovpuy** «l«tloq «aploy4atJ 

- See attached sheet 
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what way* afa l^ov«ttanM M«d«d I0 V^alAtio(Ubip« b«tw««i) 
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Responses to Open Ended Questions 



Q.l. which of the following are^seriq^ts probleins.your compaijy^i^as experienced 
with a substantial nunfiber of employee^ in i^otuj -i^siness? 



Breakout of the *^other, please spedify" resppnseys. 
Response 



serious ptoblems 
Poor wrk habits 
Haven't hired people recently 
Lacrk of clerjcal/lrypijig skills 
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Q.2. what are -the miniidal trianing and educational requireiAents for mosl; 
entry*level positions in, your business? " / 



Breakout of "other please specify" responses. 
Colleg^ ' 

Professional dd^ee/teraining 
GOo^ attitude ' , ' 
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3, How ffliich ^d^ what kinds oi ijiitial skill training does your business 
:iisually arovide to new workers that dci noi have a fbur-ye^, college 
';iegree? 



Breakout of "other, . ple^i^e specify" respOTses 

Orientation - 
TuitiDT^ reimburs^entent > ^ 

College classes ^ ■ . ^ ' 

C6rj:espond^nce classes^ • ' ' ^ 

Audio-visual presentation's 
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